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A HANDWRITING SCALE FOR THE PUPIL 



FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 



This article describes a scale 1 or, more precisely, a series of 
scales devised to enable the pupil to measure his own handwriting. 
The scales are printed conveniently in the front of a book of blank 
paper which is to be used by the pupil for composition or other 
written work. The tablets containing the scale are to be sold at 
the price of the ordinary blank book. The pupil, therefore, has 
the scale conveniently before him whenever he uses the book. He 
is thus constantly reminded of the presence of handwriting stand- 
ards and has an instrument conveniently at hand to enable him 
to apply the standards to his own writing. 

There are in all four separate scales, each of which is designed 
for pupils of a particular grade or of a pair of grades. The use 
of separate scales for pupils at the different levels is a recognition 
of the change in the character of the writing of pupils with advancing 
maturity. This change in the character of the writing takes place 
most quickly in the first three years. There is therefore a separate 
scale for the use of Grade II. The handwriting of the pupil of the 
first grade is hardly sufficiently developed for the use of a scale. 
There is also a scale for Grades III and IV, another for Grades 
V and VI, and another for Grades VII and VIII. 

This use of a series of scales instead of a single scale for the 
entire school makes it possible to use the same kind of marking 
units as are employed in other subjects. The grades of the speci- 
mens are expressed in percentage terms. The lowest specimen 
is marked 55 and is considered unsatisfactory. The other speci- 
mens range from 65 to 95 and may be designated poor, fair, good, 
and excellent. According to this system, the pupil whose rank 
is fair in one grade must write better than a pupil whose rank is 
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fair in the grades below. The pupil who makes progress more 
rapidly than the average of his class will raise the rank of his 
writing. In brief, the relative system of marking is used. This 
system is the one in almost universal use in the school, and it is 
a matter of convenience to grade handwriting by the same method. 

As already indicated, there are five units or grades of excellence 
represented in each scale. This gives seven different grades or 
units for the scales designated for Grades III to VIII. This will 
be shown in particular in the description of the equivalent speci- 
mens of the various scales. 

Since the scale was constructed by giving the median grade 
of 75 to the writing of median quality, the scale may be used as 
a means of expressing the relation of the pupil's standing to stand- 
ard quality as well as a measuring device. That is, if the pupil's 
handwriting is scored 75, it is roughly equivalent to median quality. 
If it is scored 85, it is above median; and if 65, below median. 
This type of rating is, of course, not very exact, since the same 
scale serves for two grades, but the difference in the progress between 
the pairs of grades which are united in the same scale is not great 
enough to introduce an important error into this comparison. 

The purpose of this scale and of its inclusion in the pupil's 
writing-book is to make it convenient to require the pupil fre- 
quently to measure his own writing. In order to score his writing 
it is not necessary for him to keep a separate scale on hand and 
to spread it out before him when he wishes to grade his writing. 
He has merely to turn to the front of his tablet and compare his 
own writing with the specimens in the scale. 

The presence of the scale in his blank book, where he looks 
at it and uses it frequently, makes the child so familiar with the 
specimens which represent different grades of writing that a given 
score means something to him besides an abstract number. It 
stands for a concrete representative of the quality in question. 
The score can be used, however, as in the case of any other scale, 
to construct charts for the individual pupils or for the class as a 
whole, in order to show their standing or their progress from time 
to time. 
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It is good practice to supplement the rating of the pupil's 
writing which is made in terms of a scale, by keeping a series of 
specimens written at monthly intervals, so that he may discern 
progress which is finer than can be expressed in the units of the 
scale. This type of concrete progress record also enables the pupil 
to analyze his improvement and to trace the particular aspects of 
his writing in which he has gained. Especial emphasis should be 
placed in teaching on the pursuit by the pupil of special aims, such 
as the increase in uniformity of slant or alignment, the improve- 
ment of certain letter forms or of the spacing between words or 
lines. Such definiteness gives meaning to practice and makes 
progress more perceptible. 

The scale was constructed as follows : The specimens of writing 
were first collected from various cities in widely different parts 
of the country, in order to secure representatives of as wide an 
area as possible. In spite of this distribution of the source of the 
specimens, however, their general type was the same. For example, 
no vertical writing was included. The type may be described, 
for convenience, as business writing, though there is no certainty 
at all that the term is a good description of this type. It stands, 
however, for a well-recognized style. Papers were secured from the 
following cities: Boston, Grand Rapids, Montclair, New Orleans, 
Schenectady, Seattle, and St. Louis. The selection is wide enough 
to make the standard represented in the scales fairly reliable. All 
the specimens written by a given grade were used in making the 
scales. 

The papers written by the pupils were prepared according to 
printed directions sent to the teachers. In addition to this, paper, 
ink, and printed copies of the texts which the pupils were to write 
were also sent. Since the absolute speed of the writing was not 
to be taken into account, and since it requires considerable prepa- 
ration to give a test in which the pupil writes from memory, the 
pupils were allowed to copy from the printed selections which were 
sent to them. The directions, however, required that a little 
preliminary practice be given. Since, further, the relative speed 
with which the different specimens were written was to be taken 
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into account in the selection of specimens for the final scale, the 
pupils were allowed to write for a limited time, namely, two minutes. 

The first step in the selection of the specimens to be used for 
the scale was to exclude those that were written unusually slowly 
or unusually rapidly. This was done by selecting from each grade 
those in the middle third in speed. As a result, the specimens of 
the scale represent writing of ordinary speed. This fact may be 
taken into account in grading the writing by means of the scale. 
It is possible that extreme rapidity or extreme slowness modifies 
the character of the writing. If this is the case, specimens written 
at a speed near the typical speed for the grade may be said to be 
more representative than writing which is either very fast or 
very slow. 

After this selection of the specimens on the basis of speed, the 
papers were graded for quality. Each paper was graded by three 
persons. The first two did the work independently, and the third 
examined all the specimens in which the first two disagreed, and 
attempted to arrive at a true rating by critical examination. The 
specimens from each grade were then arranged in the order of 
their quality, for the purpose of making the distribution to be 
described. 

The persons who graded the papers had all had intensive train- 
ing in the use of handwriting scales, and the mean variation of 
their grades, made with the Ayres scale, was in each case less than 
five points. 

The scale used in making the judgments was the Kansas City 
Handwriting Scale. This was chosen because of the fine units 
into which it is divided and because the specimens are of homo- 
geneous type, and of the same type which was to be scored in 
making the scale. 

It was the opinion of the authors of the scale that this method 
of grading the specimens was probably as accurate as the method 
of making paired comparisons or of arranging the specimens in 
serial groups according to the general impression of their quality. 
It is, of course, very much less laborious than these other methods. 
Furthermore, since this method gives all the specimens definite 
numerical ratings, it facilitates determining the relation of the 
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various grade scales to one another. By setting the grade scales 
into relation a general chart was constructed. 

After the specimens of each grade were scored, they were 
divided into five groups. The number in each group was so 
arranged that the various groups represented equal distances on 
the base line of a normal-frequency surface, that is, the percentages 
in the various groups were respectively 7, 24, 38, 24, 7. 

The median score of the papers of each group was next found 
and taken to represent the quality of the group. These scores 
are given in Table I. 

In order to find specimens for the scale of a quality as near 
to these median scores as possible the specimens of each score 
value were arranged in order of excellence and given serial numbers. 
The specimens for the scale were selected after careful examination 
from among the few specimens near the median serial numbers. 
The choice sometimes rested on other than the papers at the 
exact median on account of such disqualifying features as pecu- 
liarity of style or faintness of line. 

TABLE I 



Grade 


Very Poor 
(Failing) 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


II 


7 8 


8 6 


9 < 


10 A 


II. I 


Ill 


7 
7 
7 
7 
8 

9 


3 
1 
8 
3 
S 
1 


8 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 



8 
6 

1 
6 
9 


8 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 


9 

7 
6 
2 
9 

7 


9 
9 
10 
10 
12 
11 


9 
8 

7 
7 
7 
9 


10.9 


IV 


10.9 
II. 9 


V 


VI 


12.3 


VII 


r 3-9 


VIII 


13-4 



Two facts are evident from an inspection of Table I. The 
second grade stands in contrast to the other grades. On the face 
of the returns, the writing of this grade is superior to that of the 
two succeeding grades. This obviously does not mean that the 
second-grade pupils are more skilled in writing than the third- 
grade pupils, but it means that the type of their writing is so 
different that it is impossible to rate them comparatively on the 
same scale. At least two of the reasons for this difference are that 
the second-grade specimens were written in pencil and that they 
were written much larger and in a different style. 
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The second fact is that, in this study at least, the grades 
advanced in quality by pairs. Taking the grades singly, many 
irregularities in progress may be found. If we average the scores 
for Grades III and IV, Grades V and VI, and Grades VII and 
VIII, the results are as shown in Table II. The data in this table 
are represented graphically in Figure i. The advance in these 
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Fig. i 



scores is fairly regular. The scores for Grades V and VI, however, 
are low in comparison with those for the grades below and above 
them. This is especially true in the case of the three lower groups. 
This difference in rate of advancement has not been reported in 
previous surveys, and the evidence before us does not indicate 
whether it is due to the actual quality of the specimens themselves, 
the characteristics of the scale which was used in scoring the speci- 
mens, or the method by which the scoring was done. 

Horizontal dotted lines connect the points on the successive 
scales which are most nearly equivalent in rank. Thus, the middle 
specimen of the scale for Grades VII and VIII is nearly equivalent 
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to the fourth specimen for Grades V and VI, and the fifth specimen 
of Grades III and IV. This comparison was made the basis of 

TABLE II 



Grades 


Very Poor 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


III and IV. . . 
V and VI.... 
VII and VIII. 


7.2 
7.6 
8.8 


7-9 
8.4 
9-7 


8.8 

9-4 

10.8 


9-9 
10.7 
12.3 


10.9 
12. 1 
13.6 



the general chart on which the different scales are brought into 
association with one another. The arrangement of this chart is 
illustrated in Table III. In accordance with this arrangement, 

TABLE III 

Arrangement of Specimens in the General Scale 



Grades VII and VIII 
Grades V and VI 
Grades III and IV 



SS 





55 


65 


75 


85 


55 


65 


75 


85 


95 


&5 


75 


85 


95 





95 



a specimen of a given scale is represented as equal to the specimen 
of next higher rank of the next scale below. For the purpose for 
which the scale is designed, it would not be feasible to attempt to 
indicate the relations of the scales more precisely than this. 

It is frankly recognized by its authors that this scale was not 
designed with as elaborate statistical technique as has been used 
in constructing some of the other scales, but it is believed that it 
is valid in the essential features of construction and that it is 
especially adapted for use in the schoolroom. 



